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bs unite ina larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion, to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and tne higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Soctettes. 


j Editorial. 


What though the Martyrs and Prophets have perished! 
The Angel of life rolls the stone from their graves: 
Immortal’s the faith, and the freedom they cherished, 
Thetr lone triumph-cry stirs the spirits of slaves! 


They are gone, but a Glory ts left in our life, 
To climb as star beacons up Liberty's heaven. 
Hold on,—still hold on,—in the worla’s despite, | 
Nurse the faith in thy heart, keep the lamp of Truth 
bright, 
And, my life for thine, tt shall end in the Right. 


GERALD MASSEY. 
=~ <27e-+ -@ 


We are glad to present to our readers this week the 
face of our associate, R. A. White, pastor of the Stewart 
Avenue Universalist Church of Chicago, together with 
his word on “A Civic Church,” to be found in our edi- 
torial columns. Mr. White is yet a young man. After 
a Six years’ course in the Divinity School and College 
of Letters, at Tuft’s College, and after further ripening 
by European travel, and nearly eight years’ settlement 
in Newton, a suburb of Boston, he came to Chicago, in 
1892, to take up the work which the Rev. Florence Kol- 
lock, now Mrs. J. H. Crooker, laid down, so much to 


the regret of her constituents. Mr. White during 


these years has made a successful church doubly suc- 


cessful. It has been obliged to double the seating 
capacity of its church building, and he now speaks to 
one of the largest liberal audiences given any man to 
speak to in Chicago, probably Dr. Hirsch and the down- 
town preachers alone exceeding in popularity his pul- 
pit work. Mr. White has gone far toward realizing 
his dream of the Civic Church, which he sets forth. 


The Annual for 1896-7 is before us, and it shows the 
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varied activities of a seven-day church, with its lec- 
tures, industrial schools, settlement work, literature, 
art and sociological study sections, and many more in- 
struments of beneficence and culture. With all this, 
Mr. White has found time to serve as an active member 
of the Civic Federation of Chicago, and director of the 
National Children’s Home Society. Mr. White has 
been one of the few Universalist ministers who from 
the start has given the Liberal Congress his confidence 
and sympathy. He is a member of its board of direct- 
ors and his church contributes to its revenue. 
His voice will be heard at Indianapolis. The senior 
editor of [He New Unity finds in Mr. White, the 
junior member of the staff, a sympathetic fellow-laborer 
and we extend to him and his church the fraternal con- 
eratulations over their success thus far. In the inter- 
est of the greater success that awaits them, we invoke 


the fraternal spirit and hope for more mutual co-opera- 
tion in the future. 


—o 

The industrious pastor of All Souls Church, Janes- 
ville, wishing to preach a sermon on the saloon, went 
and made a first hand study, visited in person one-half 
of the forty-seven establishments in the city, putting 


the question to the proprietor direct, “What good 


thing can I say about your business? I want to deal 
fairly with you.” In his sermon he testifies that not 
one of them pretended to know of a really good thing 
that could be said of their business. Perhaps the typi- 
cal defense was given by the man who said, “I have five 
hundred dollars in this thing and I must get it out 
somehow.” Mr. Southworth’s sermon was a stirring 
appeal for what is known as the Swedish or Norwegian 
method. He would eliminate the money-making ele- 
ment out of the business, do away with the credit sys- 
tem, stop treating and entrust the sale of intoxicants, 
if they must be sold, to responsible men who work for 
salary, quite independent of the amount sold. 


Do the ‘people know better than the preacher what 
he had best preach about? Thomas Van Ness of the 
Second Church of Boston, and our associate, R. A. 
White of Chicago, seem to think so, at least they offer 
the audience a chance to suggest topics. Perhaps this 
is the “meeting the people half way” that we hear 
about. Doubtless the pulpit has something to learn 
from the pews, but in the long run the preacher must 
still be the leader of the thinking, as well as the doing, 
if he is to be a true shepherd. In the main, he must 
preach about these questions that grow out of his own 
hard study rather than out of the people’s curiosity. 
Happy, indeed, if these two lines should run parallel. 
Mr. Van Ness circulates among his people blank cards 
with the following suggestion, “Please write below 
some subject (or Bible text) upon which you would like 
to hear a sermon preached.” We have a few of these 


-eards at hand. Perhaps other preachers would like 
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to know what kind of sermons the Boston people are 
hankering after. Here are some of the topics: “Do 
you think the church will play any prominent part in 
our future civilization,” “Is the higher education de- 
structive of religious faith,” “The strength and weak- 
ness of Unitarianism,” “What do Unitarians mean 
when they speak of ‘standing for the religion of Jesus?’ ” 
“The reconciliation of the existence of evil with the 
conception of a God omnipotent,” “Immigration prob- 
lems,” “How shall the moral and spiritual powers be 
nourished in the education of the young,” “Is there 
a personal continuance after death?” “What is the les- 
son from the elder brother in the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son?” “State the distinguishing difference between 
the modern Unitarianism and what is called ‘the new 
theology of orthodoxy,’ ” “Should churches encourage 
amusements in connection with their work?” “The 
value of symbolism in ecclesiastical procedure.” Ii 
Mr. Van Ness meets these wants he has a good win- 
ter’s work before him. 
— 

Our readers will rejoice to know that the restored 
Church of the Unity in St. Louis was reopened last 
Sunday, October 11, with a special order of service, 
beautifully printed, containing hymns by Mr. Learned, 
Mr. Gannett and the present pastor, Mr. Hosmer; an 
address by Mrs. Learned followed the sermon. On the 
seventh page of the “Order of Service” we read “Church 
built 1869-70; wrecked in the tornado of May 27, 1896; 
rebuilt and reopened for service October 11, 1896. 


“This house has been restored through the volun- 
tary offerings of the following churches and individual 
friends, to all of whom on this re-opening Sunday, the 
congregation and minister of the Church of the Unity 
desire to make glad and grateful acknowledgment.” 


Then follows about three pages of closely printed 
acknowledgments representing some sixty-four so- 
cieties and one hundred and ten individuals. Verily, 
the grim things of nature may and often are overruled 
into beautiful expressions and lasting helpfulness. 
Go on, Church of the Unity! In the future as in the 
past dare to be the leader in the onward marching line 
in the cause of universal religion, undogmatic rever- 
ence and non-sectarian sympathies. i 


The removal of Bishop Keane from the rectorship oi 
the Catholic university at Washington by the Pope, is 
a matter of sincere regret to a constituency that reaches 
far beyond the limits of the Catholic Church. Bishop 
Keane not only proved himself a wise organizer and a 
successful teacher, the institution having under his cre- 
ative touch sprung, in a remarkably short space of time, 
into eminence as estimated from without and into en- 
thusiastic love and vigorous life as estimated from 
within, but he also won the confidence and admiration 
of all progressive people. He has proved himself open 
minded and open hearted. We have already in these 
columns called attention to the democratic simplicity, 
the undogmatic atmosphere of the ae ee over 
which he presided, and his active co-operation in the 
Parliament of Religion, so well remembered. We 
hope that there is nothing behind the Pope’s letter, and 
that it is simply the inevitable routine required by the 


‘precedents and rules of the vatican. In such hope we 
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will think no evil, only regretting the loss from the high 
work of such a man as Bishop Keane and trust that he 
may have a worthy successor. 


We begin this week the publication of a series of 
notes from the teachers’ meetings of All Souls Church 
Chicago, reported by one who has often contributed es 
the wealth of these columns. These reports of “Famil- 
ilar Talks” are published with the hope that their very 
familiarity and simplicity may not only be a help to “ 
wider circle of Sunday school teachers than those to 
whom the talks are given, but hoping also that they may 
aidthe mother talks and Sunday school classes in homes 
isolated from church privileges which they would en- 
joy. Itis always a comforting thought to those who 
work for !HE NEw Unity that it is permitted to be the 
silent pastor to those who dwell in the outlying districts, 
who must live their religious life largely alone. These 
bits of talk, in connection with the always admirable 
book of Mr. Gould, upon which they are based and 
around which they center will, we trust, encourage 
such Sunday school thinking and feeling as makes for 
breadth and devoutness, albeit the Sunday school class 
may consist of a solitary member and may perchance 
meet on lhursdays or Fridays, any time when the mind 
has a quiet half hour to pursue large problems and to 
brood upon the holy forces that work upon head and 
heart. 


a a 

The Bombay Guardian which is pronounced to be 
“the ultra-organ of orthodox Christianity,” as quoted 
in Harmony speaks of Dr. Barrows’ visit to India in 


the following terms: 


We believe most missionaries look upon that Congress of 
Religions as having been more of a hindrance than a help to 
the cause of Christ in the Orient. It is, therefore, rather a 
matter for surprise that missionaries both in Bombay and 
Calcutta are combining to give Dr. Barrows a public wel- 
come. His visit to India may perhaps open his eyes to the 
real character of those religions which were so extrava- 
gantly represented by his invitation in Chicago. If so, his 
visit may accomplish one desirable object. May we not also 
pray that the Great Ruler and Disposer of events may 
ineet the learned doctor on the way, and impress upon his 
mind the infinite importance of preaching Salvation only 
through Jesus Christ to these people; or else that his visit 
may be altogether frustrated. 


The editor of “armony, after criticising the narrow- 


ness of the above view, says: 


: At the same time let our non-Christian friends indulge 
in no exaggerated expectations regarding the Indian mis- 
sion of Dr. Barrows. Let it be distinctly understood by 
ull that he comes for the purpose of showing, according to 
his belief, the superiority of Christianity over all the other 
religions, The chief differences between his position and that 
of the ordinary Evangelical missionary as we are accustomed 
to meet with in India, is that the former recognizes the 


Christ-spirit—the spirit of Truth, Love and Charity—in 


every faith, whereas the latter would fain sweep off every 

such faith as the devil’s work. We may not be able to go 

the whole way with Dr. Barrows, but we must congratulate 

him for the measure that he can go with us—especially at 

the brave sacrifice that he has made for publicly avowing 

his position. : 
> <-2-—@_ 


Our friends will notice that Chicago just now is 
specially favored with the missionary attentions of our 
Flindu well-wishers. We have already spoken of 
Dharmapala’s arrival. He spoke last Sunday morn- 
ing to an audience limited only by the capacity of Stein- 
way Hall, on “Buddhism as a Religion of Love.” The 
next two Sunday evenings, October 18 and 25, he is 
to speak in All Souls Church, Chicago. Mr. Ghandi, 
the respected representative of the Jain religion at the 
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Parliament, has returned with his family, accompanied 
by Mr. Fattehchand, who is said to be a gentleman of 


much learning and knowledge of the Eastern philoso- 


phies. ‘These gentlemen come with a program of stud- 
ies in “Occultism, or the Esoeteric Philosophies of the 
Orient.” They announce that “the true idea of Hindu 
worship is not a propagandism, but a spirit—a univer- 
sal spirit of love and power, and answerable for the 
practical realization of brotherhood, not brotherhood of 
man only, but of all living things, which, by the lips of 
all nations, is indeed taught, but by the practice of the 
world is yet ignored.” The editor of this paper pre- 
sented Mr. Ghandi to his first American audience since 
his return last Sunday afternoon at Steinway Hall. 
And then there is Mr. Bodhabhikshen, whose acquaint- 
ance we have not yet made, who is represented to be 
a spiritually minded and _ prophetic visitor, come to 
interpret the Vedantic philosophy, which he, too, in- 
terprets in terms of love and good-will to all men and 
allreligions. Noone expects, least of all these visitors, 
that a missionary movement will be inaugurated to sup- 
plant or antagonize Christianity, but we delight in this 
return of compliments on the part of Asia, and we do 
expect that through them Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Jainism will join with the higher forces of Christianity 
in establishing in many individual minds that love for 
and faith in universal religion based on the universal 
experience of mankind and the common aspirations of 
earth’s noblest, which will eventually in both conti- 
nents precipitate itself in worthy institutions, in living 
churches of the spirit. 


The world owes William Dean Howells thanks for 
many good things from his pen, but this time gratitude 
must take a new form and bless him for having dis- 
covered a poet, and a poet of the African race at that. 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar is the child of slave parents 
and has, until recently, been employed as an elevator 
boy in Dayton, Ohio. Many of his poems found their 
way into magazines, and some of these verses reached 
Mr. Howells, who pronounced them good. 
troduction to a volume shortly to be issued he says: 


“So far as I could remember, Paul Dunbar was the 
only man of pure African blood and American civili- 
zation to feel the negro life esthetically and express it 
lyrically. It seemed to me that this had come to its 
most modern consciousness in him, and that his bril- 
liant and unique achievement was to have studied the 
American negro objectively, and to have represented 
him as he found him to be, with humor, with sym- 
pathy, and yet with what the reader must feel to be en- 
tire truthfulness. I said that a race which had come to 
this effect, in any member of it, had attained civilization 
in him, and I permitted myself the imaginative prop- 
hecy that the hostilities and the prejudices which had 
so long constrained his race were destined to vanish 
in the arts; that these were to be the final proof that God 
had made of one blood all nations of men. I thought 
his merits positive and not comparative, and I held 
that if his black poems had been written by a white 
man I should not have found them less admirable. I 
accepted them as an evidence of the essential unity of 
the human race, which does not think or feel black in 
One and white in another, but humanly in all.” 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have the volume in course of 


Preparation and we shall look eagerly for its appear- 
ance, 
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A Civic Church. 


The name Civic Church, let me say at the outset, has 
already been appropriated in England to denote a union 
of various churches of different denominations for so- 


ciological conference or work. Several such confer- 


ences or civic centers have been established over there 
in the last four or five years. The subjects considered 
at these conferences have been the housing of the poor, 
vagrancy, improved dwellings for artisans, better light- 
ing of back streets and slums, enforcement of the liquor 
laws, shorter hours of labor for shop assistants, and 


various other topics of a similar nature. It is an at- 


tempt to bring the churches into vital and intelligent 
touch with the pressing problems of modern social and 
industrial life. 

The term seems to me a singularly appropriate one 
under which to organize an individual church on quite 


new lines of work and motive. — At least on lines as yet 


considered only incidental to, and not a constituent and 
necessary part of church work. 

First, as to the name itself. There is more ina name 
even for a church than we have yet dreamed of. There 
is a real point gained in mental economy and direct- 
ness of expression if the name of a church carries the 
mind at once to its main purpose. The name above the 
door of the average church usually does nothing of the 
kind. At any rate, it does not very often carry the 
significance which modern conditions are demanding 
of alive church. Universalist or Unitarian emphasize 
doctrine, and only a comparatively few are interested in 
doctrine. Moreover, they emphasize specific doc- 
trines and in no real way carry with them the various 
related doctrines of these denominations. They stand, 
to be sure, for a noble struggle for the truth and sug- 
gest a history which liberalism can never afford to for- 
get. But that struggle is nearly over. The wounds 
of the burdened world need other salve than church 


history. Baptist suggests, “shall we be sprinkled or 
dipped?” Presbyterian and Congregationalist con- 


note special forms of church polity. Each is flavored 
with theological controversies which were better for- 
gotten. At any rate, they do not seem to touch the 
matter of the sweat shop or the slums. So we have 
Universalist churches that are neither universal in 
sympathy or doctrine. Unitarian churches that do not 
unite anything but the Godhead. Trinity churches, but 
if the Father, Son and Holy Ghost were no nearer a 
unity than some of them, it would be no heresy to be a 
Socinian. Churches of the Divine Paternity, with con- 
sregations which suggest that the Father has a very 
small family, or that the most of the children are away 
from home. So it goes. We should certainly gain, if 


- our names settled to the average mind something about 


the things we were really after or doing. 

Civic refers, primarily, to citizenship. It suggests 
the various duties and obligations of the good citizen 
and at once links the church to all great social needs. 
It indicates that nothing which can make society mor- 
ally and spiritually better or worse is foreign to the 
aims and offices of the modern church. That the 
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church has been only incidentally interested in purely 
worldly affairs, is well enough known. It has been 
much interested in the other world. It has sought to 
make good citizens for the heavenly kingdom, over- 
looking too often, it would seem, the need of good citi- 
zens for New York or Chicago. The church, giving 
it all credit, and it deserves great credit, has thus far 
been too much of a fitting school forssome heavenly 
university. A sort of transportation bureau with a 
Noah’s Ark attachment for getting the favored few 
across the flood mysterious to some Ararat somewhere. 


The church, in all denominations, is fast awakening 
to the fact that the wor/d needs its service. Slums and 
tenements, disease and vice, are calling for something 
more from the church than dainty sermonettes, or fine 
literary pulpit efforts. Something more than doctrinal 
controversies and heresy trials. Civic is a term that 
directly brings the church back with sharp pull to 
world affairs and world needs. 

On the other hand, the retention of the word church 
carries with it the purely religious purposes of the 
church. The world -has not outgrown, nor can it out- 
erow, the need of an institution which seeks to move 
the deeper and holier forces of the human soul. Man 
is not only a body, and a mind, but a soul, a sentiment. 
The beauty of individual character depends upon the 
garnishing of the whole nature by soul sentiments. 
The modern church, in its commendable zeal to invade 
the slums, must not forget to invade that mysterious, 
but real realm of the individual soul, where wondrous 
forces struggle or sleep. The office of the church is to 
be to the combined body and soul of man. 

The very success of the civic side of church life de- 
pends finally upon the presence of soul forces. A 
church with the best of philanthropic machinery is an 
engine without steam, unless possessed of vital soul im- 
pulses. The term civic emphasizing social duties and 
church insisting upon soul culture, together indicate 
the two great hemispheres of the coming church. Such 
a church as human needs imperatively demand. 


Second, the underlying motive of the civic church 
will be service. Its motto will be: “The union of al! 
who love in the service of all who suffer,” remembering 
that all suffering is not in the slums by any means. 
That the brown stone front conceals tragedies as ter- 
rible, and souls as sin sick and sorrow sick, as the 
tenement or the cottage. The civic church will be an 
organization where every one who desires to serve the 
community with head, heart, hands or money can find 
opportunity. Men will join it primarily, not because 
it will serve them, but that through it they may serve 
others. It will be a place where men and women band 
themselves together to help save their community. 

{f I am not mistaken, this equals a revolution in re- 
ligious motive. The average church-goer goes to 
church to be served. He pays his pew rent to have his 
sensibilities moved by fine religious music or mind- 
stirring sermons. He likes to have his intellect and 
vanity tickled by sermons which contain nothing but 
what he himself believes. He joins the church to save 
his own soul. When the church fails in any of these 
requirements he folds his tent like the Arab, and silently 
steals away. Or rather he does not steal away like the 
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Arab. There is where the Arab excels the average 
church malcontent. More than likely he folds his tent 
with much bluster after a generous attempt to displace 
the trustees, abolish the choir or oust the minister. 

The Civic Church will certainly aim to have good 
music and strong preaching. It will not be indifferent 
to a sound intellectual basis for its existence. But the 
real and predominating motive of its members will be 
service. Such a church will become a clearing house 
for humanitarian effort. The average man is not sel- 
fish atheart. But the busy business man, and the over- 
driven woman simply do not know where to bestow 
their gifts of brains, heart or money where they will do 
the most good. To all such the Civic Church will be an 
assistant to good citizenship. With its ministry trained 
in sociology as well as theology, the Civic Church will 
show the busy business man or woman where they can 
really serve the most and to the best advantage in their 
community. 


Third, what will the Civic Church do besides preach 
and pray? Everything that it can do well along lines 
that serve the common weal. No social interest will 
be foreign to such a church. Many churches are al- 
ready broadening their work to meet the demands of 
the new conditions. 

The Stewart Avenue Universalist Church of Chicago 
in some degree realizes this idea of a Civic Church. Our 
study clubs, our industrial school, our church settle- 
ment with its kindergarten, mothers’ meetings, boys’ 
club, girls’ clubs, reading room and so on, 1s a step in 
the right direction. Next year other things will be 
added. Cooking classes, both at the settlement and in 
the vestry, a dressmaking class, a men’s club for the 
study of economic subjects on every day lines, legal and 
medical service for the helpless. In all this, there is no 
particular novelty. Many churches are doing similar 
things, but usually as an incidental, a sort of moral 
luxury, a side dish on the spiritual table to be taken or 
let alone, as the taste of the diner may elect. The 


— Civic Church will do all these things and more, but 


with this .difference, it will do them as one of its 
churchly @u/zes. It will as soan.think of dispensing 
with the Sunday morning sermot as with the indus- 
trial school or kindergarten for the poor. The Civic 
Church will not leave these matters to the erratic good- 
ness of a changing volunteer service, nor the financial 
support to the haphazard may-or-may-not-get-it pres- 
ent plan of providing for church benevolences. The 
real Civic Church will make its financial estimates to 
cover the settlement work as regularly as it provides 
for the salary of the minister or the choir. Such a 
church will not consider itself a church unless it is lay- 
ing its hands to whatever social helpfulness its particu- 
lar community needs. That is, the cévéc duties of the 
church will be emphasized as much as its moral and 
spiritual duties. The Civic Church will fly with two 
wings; the one, civic obligations to the community; 
the other, moral obligations to the individual soul. 
Fourth, who will constitute the membership in the 
Civic Church? Everyone who wants to serve others. 
It will be a union of all who love in the service of all 
who suffer and need help. What a man believes theo- 
logically will cut no figure in this Civic Church. Such 
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a church, organized for such dual purposes, would rule 
out neither the atheist nor the blue blooded conserva- 
tive if the opportunity for service attracted them to it. 
The test of membership would not be doctrinal at all. 
Not what do you believe, but zuAat can you do and what 
will you do for humanity. Will you serve? Such a 
church will no more think of rejecting from its mem- 
bership either radical or conservative if they want to 
come, than a fire brigade would vote a Presbyterian or 
atheist out of their company if he knew how and was 
willing to hold a hose or climb a ladder to save a build- 
ing from a conflagration! The Civic Church will not 
ask, “Do you believe in hell hereafter?” but, “Do you 
believe in the hells of the sweat shop, the tenement 
house and the brothel?’ Not, “Do you believe in the 
trinity of the Godhead?” but, “Do you believe in the 
trinity of faith, hope and lover” Not, “Will you sub- 
scribe to the Winchester or the Westminster confes- 
sion?” but, “Will you promise on your soul of honor to 
subscribe liberally to the charity and church settle- 
ment fund?” Not, “Will you be at prayer meeting, if 
supplemented by lemonade and cake?” but, “Will you 
be at the committee meeting, where every good thing 
is planned for the poor, the discouraged and the sin 
sick, whether such are rich or poor?” Not, “Do you 
believe that Christ will save your soul?” but, “Do you 
promise before God and men that you will try to save 
some other soul?” Not, “Have you been baptised with 
water?” but, “Have you been baptized with a great burn- 
ing desire to contribute your share toward making your 
community better, cleaner, richer in soul enriching 
forces?” The matter of personal righteousness will 
take care of itself. No man seeks to elevate others and 
not find himself lifted in the act. The hypocrite does 
not serve in righteous works long. Either he is dis- 
covered by others or his soul grows sick of his deceits 
in ministry of service which he undertakes. The aver- 
age Christian has been too anxious about saving his 
own little soul; has been so anxious about it that he has 
failed to see that the only way to save it is to save some 
other soul first. Whittier has the whole philosophy of 
this in the Two Rabbis: 


“Heaven’s gate is closed to him who comes alone, 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


To use a rude figure, we have been trying to lift our- 
selves into righteousness by our own boot straps. To 
lift someone else awhile, is the need of most of us. We 
need not fear that people will lose their religiousness 
in such a church. The real things of religion are 
common. Love, reverence, sympathy, these are the 
fundamental things in a religious life. Radical and 
conservative believe in, and are conscious of these 
great soul forces, the crown of religion, the hope of the 
race, 


Fifthly, and finally, I think the Civic Church will en- 


tertain new ideas of the ministerial office. In the Civic 
Church the ministry can assume a dignity and useful- 
ness it has too seldom had. The Civic Church will not 
look upon the minister as a hired man, to be hired or 
dismissed by the cheap prejudices of the “leading man” 
inthe church. The minister will be the leader of a per- 
sistent crusade, director, overseer of a working organi- 
zation for good. Those who believe in him and the 
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work he projects will rally around him, others will go. 
The minister can then undertake work at long range 


with some hope that the chief pew renter will not cut 


him short in his dreams at the end of the first vear be- 
cause his theology is shaky, or because he stands on the 
off side of the pulpit when he preaches. But the Civic 
Church. will demand a ministry trained for its larger 
service. Our divinity schools will establish chairs of 
sociology as well as theology with the emphasis on 
sociology. The coming divinity student will not be 
taught merely how to deliver a sermon with the appro- 
priate religious inflections, but rather how to organize 
bodies of men and women into moral working forces. 

The time of the minister of the Civic Church will be 
too valuable to be spent in useless social calls. Think 
of a man giving possibly ten years of the life which 
God gave him in preparation for the noblest vocation 
among men, the ministry, and then spending half of the 
balance of it in leaving his calling cards at other peo- 
ple’s doors. A quarter of the remainder in patting the 
few chronic grumblers of his parish on the back for fear 
they will inaugurate an insurrection. Half of the small 
remainder devoted to scanning unpaid pew rents or de- 
vising ways and means of coaxing a miserable pittance 
from the pockets of a class who sponge their religion 
while alive and then sponge their consolation when 
dead from the same institution they have sponged from 
and sneered at all their lives. Then the microscopic 
balance of his life he is free to give to the service of 
God and man. The minister of the Civic Church will 
be free to give his noblest powers to the noblest work. 
He will be allowed, nay, he will be expected to represent 
his church in as many civic affairs as he can find time 
to and do well If he serve as director in this or that 
great civic interest, his congregation will not be casting 
up a profit and loss account against his time because it 
has not all been spent in technical parish work. 
Rather, busy men and women will be glad to have their 
minister, if he is capable, represent them in these civic 
matters. The minister of the Civic Church will carry 
the moral weight of his congregation with him when 
he speaks or acts in any of the great organized civic 
interests to whose service he may be called. 

Such, in brief, is the Civic Church idea. Its novelty, 
if it has any, is not so much in what it will undertake as 
in its motive and method. It will make the heretofore 
incidental or accidental, the important and essential. 
Not for a moment neglecting the religious elements in 
human nature it will arouse and concentrate those 
forces of soul upon the most immediate social needs. 
Religious enthusiasm will be no longer a mere Sunday 
luxury, a spiritual dissipation, a prayer meeting orna- 
mentation, but a great moral force taking possession of 
men’s heads, hearts, hands and pocketbooks for the ser- 
vice of humanity, and the establishment of the kingdom 


of righteousness and love in the world. 


R. A. WHITE. 
>—-<.-—4 , en 


Hard work is made easier when we can sing at it. 
Blunders are made light when one’s heart is filled with 
joy. When we acquiesce in any unpleasant experience we 
have conquered the unpleasantness. A thoughtful writer 
says: “The soul loses command of itself when it is im- 
patient, whereas when it submits without a murmur, it 
possesses itself in peace and possesses God.” Peace does 
not dwell in outward things, but within the soul. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Re- 
sponsible for His Own. 


A Song of the New World. 


What was his name? I do not Know his name. 
I only know he heard God’s voice, and came; 
Brought all he loved across the sea, 
To live and work for God—and me; 
Felled the ungracious oak, 
With horrid toil 
Dragged from the soil 
The thrice-gnarled roots and stubborn rock; 
With plenty filled the haggard mountain side, 
And, when this work was done, without memorial died. 
No blaring trumpet sounded out his fame; 
He lived, he died. I do not know his name. 


No form of bronze and no memorial stones 
Show me the place where lie his mouldering bones. 
Only a cheerful city stands, 
Built by his hardened hands; 
Only ten thousand homes, 
Where every day 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courage comes; 
These are his monuments, and these alone,— 
There is no form of bronze, and no memorial stone. 


And 1? 
Is there some desert or some boundless sea 
Where thou, great God of angels, wilt send me?— 
Some oak for me to rend, some sod 
For me to break, | 
Some handful of thy corn to take, 
And seatter far afield, 
Till it in turn shall yield 
Its hundred-fold 
Of grains of gold, 
To feed the happy children of my God? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it thine enterprise? Great God, send me! 
And, though this body lies where ocean rolls, 
Father, count me among all faithful souls! 


—H. H. Hale. 


Leaving Questions With God. 


In one of his letters touching a very important event in 
his life George Fox wrote: “Wherefore I let the thing rest, 
and went on the work and service of the Lord.” There is 
a deep and vital truth of practical living suggested by this 
fragment of a sentence—a truth which, received and acted 
upon, goes far to make the mind calm, the heart peaceful, 
and the hands effective. There are a great many. con- 
scientious but anxious people who find themselves con- 
tinually tempted to postpone work until all questions can 
be settled; who attempt, in a word, to anticipate the educa- 
tion of life by grasping at the beginning those results which 
come only at the end. For there are a great many per- 
plexing problems which can never be thought out; they 
must be worked out. The man or woman who wants to 


‘settle them in advance will fail alike of the settlement of 


the question and the doing of the task. It is through the 
active putting forth of one’s power that light continually 
streams in on the questions which concern what one ought 
to do. In any education the understanding of the ultimate 
uses of things must be postponed; those uses are revealed 
only when the educational process nears its close. This is 
pre-eminently true of the supreme educational process 
which we ecall life. There are thousands of questions weigh- 


ing upon every sincere and conscientious mind which cannot 


be settled by any amount of thinking, but which in a way 
settle themselves as one slowly but faithfully does the duty 
which lies next. This comes very near being the whole 
philosophy of life, which is in no sense a settlement of ulti- 
mate questions, but which is always primarily the doing 
of the thing that presses to be done. He who is able to do 
faithfully and heartily that which lies in his hand is on 
the road to the settlement of all the final questions. He 
is working his way through the experience which is to be, 
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from the spiritual side, one of the great sources of persona] 
illumination. To learn to leave things with God, and to do 
one’s work as if God could be trusted, is to gain the repose 
and full-heartedness which permit one to pour out his 


whole strength without anxiety, worry, or distraction.— 
The Outlook. 


Life. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF E. R. BROWN oF ELm- 
WOOD, ILL., READ RESPONSIVELY AT THE MEETING 
HELD IN HIS MEMORY AT THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH, 
PEORIA, SEPTEMBER 13, 1896. 

Let us not hurry and chafe. There is time enough for all 
things—endless duration, before and behind. 

So, let us attain serenity and impartiality, and accepting 
the inevitable with open arms, become philosophers indeed. 

What does it matter to us whether the ideal is the rea] 
or the real is the ideal? Life is sweet, love and virtue are 
beautiful, nature is refulgent, and all about us there is the 
ebb and flow of an abounding glory that comes we know 
not whence. 

It is useless to worry ourselves over the ultimate origin 
of things, about the unthinkable beginning or ending of 
the universe. The one certainty vouchsafed to us is the 
certainty of change, the changeless law of certain change. 

We talk of the eternal hills, of the rivers that flow on 
forever, and yet there has not been a moment in the lapse 
of uncounted ages that has not seen a change in this old 
globe, and in all other worlds. 

Man, with his thousands or millions of years upon this 
earth, is but a new-comer; and yet each atom that goes to 
make up the me and you has all the antiquity of eternity. 

We can see life continually feeding death, and death as a 
mother feeding life. We talk of rest, there is none. Some- 
times we are promised an eternity of rest after life’s fitful 
fever is over. Rest in that sense is a myth, the myth of 
myths. | 

This is a beautiful world, the very best we know anything 
about, and happiness is the rule. What we want is truth, 
be it shadow or shine. : | 

We may be surrounded by beings of whose presence or 
existence we are unaware, who may be as far above us as 
we count ourselves to be above the beetle at our feet. 

We know nothing of the myriad beings and doings above 
us in Nature’s scale of life. But there is time enough and 
we may yet range where no enthusiast’s intuitional dreams 
have ever blazed the way. 

When we remember our humble origin, and see to what 
state, through natural transitions, we have already ait- 
tained, nay we not confidently look forward to a future for 
our species as much higher than our present loftiest attain- 
ment, as the present is higher and purer than the barbaric 
past? 

What thoughtful and sincere soul has not, under the in- 
fluence of exquisite music, or of an autumn sunset, or some 
rare day dawn, experienced emotions he could not express, 
emotious which seraphs and archangels might share? 

We often wished to be reclothed in the dead circumstances 
of our beautiful yesterdays. But suns that have set will 
never warm us again. 

We go back to old dogmas and institutions which once 
we cherished, and by which we were sheltered and warmed, 
but we find them empty and cold and narrow. 

The discarded instruments of torture show that the God 


of one age is he devil of the next. If anything is estab- 
lished, it is the fact that there is absolutely no interference 
with the eternal uniformities of nature. The fall of a leaf 
in breach of this absolute uniformity would bring on ‘chaos 
and old night.’ 

No, there is no great, there is no small with the Eternal; 
and we are in and with the Eternal. 

The ghost of seventeenth century theology will disappear 
from the public school room as the day advances; war, with 
all its barbarism and horrors, is to give place to arbitratiou, 
and the death penalty be abolished altogether, I cannot 
doubt. | 

It is glorious to have a part and to be a partner, in any 
capacity whatever, in this orderly and beautiful universe! 
I do not ask to have it explained. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
ina religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—It is the depth at which we live, and not at all the 
surface extension, that imports. 

MON.—We must be at the top-of our condition to under- 
stand anything rightly. | 


TUES.—Courage consists in equality to the problem before 


us. 

WED.—Fact is better than fiction, if only we could get pure 
fact. | 

THURS.—The subtile spirit of life must be sought in facts 
near. 


FRI.—The poor are only they who feel poor, and poverty 
consists in feeling poor. ) 

SAT.—Honor to the house where they are simple to the 
verge of hardship, so that there the intellect is 
awake and reads the laws of the universe, the 
soul worships truth and love, honor and courtesy 


flow into all deeds. | 
—R. W. Hmerson. 


Eggs and Birds. 


‘Where is the little lark’s nest, 
My father showed to me? 

And where the pretty lark’s eggs?” 
Said Master Lori Lee. 

At last he found the lark’s nest, 
But eggs were none to see. 


“Why are you looking down there?” 
Sang two young larks on high: 
‘“We’ve broken the shells that held us, 
And found a nest on high.” 
And the happy birds went singing 
Far up the morning sky! 
—Hmile Souvestre. 


The Ways of a House. 


A house should bear witness in all its economy that 
human culture is the end to which it is built and garnished. 
It stands there under the sun and moon to ends analagous, 
and not less noble than theirs. It is not for festivity; it is 
not for sleep; but the pine and the oak shall gladly de- 
scend from the mountains to uphold the roof of men as 
faithful and necessary as themselves; to be the shelter 
always open to good and true persons; a hall which shines 
with sincerity, brows ever tranquil, and a demeanor im- 
possible to disconcert; whose inmates know what they 
want; who do not ask your house nor theirs. They have 
aims; they cannot pause for trifles—R. W. Hmerson. 


The Boy Who Disliked Me. 


That dog had given me a race, I can tell you! Up street, 
down avenue, and across lanes. I was breathless, flushed, 
and, I fear, a little cross when I espied him. 

Far over on the green edge of a flower bed, he stood, 
Shiffing the fragrant air, looking as innocent and unoffend- 
ing as though he had never given anyone occasion for an- 
noyance. : 

I whistled to him—called—whistled again. But he paid 
ho heed, save to dart off in the opposite direction, and in 
such a wilful way, that I desperately concluded to end the 
chase and let him go. I dropped down on a park bench, and 
began musing on the faithlessness of creatures in general, 
and my little terrier in particular. 

How long I remained in this reverie I do not know, 
when suddenly I felt a cold, wet little nose thrust into my 
hand, a warm, soft tongue licked my fingers, and a tuneful, 
childish voice said: 
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“Is this your littie dog, madame?” 

I glanced up and saw two pretty little dark-eyed boys, who 
stood with lifted caps, awaiting my answer. 

“Yes,” said I, “he is my little runaway. Has he been 
playing with you boys?” 

They said that he had, and begged to have one more 
romp, Gyp assisting in the petition by cocking one ear up 
high, turning his head on one side, and giving me his most 
imploring look. 

I could not resist this bundle of canine naughtiness, and, 
much as he needed correction I gave consent at once. Off 
the trio bounded helter-skelter! Gyp barking and leaping, 
showing every bit as much eagerness as they. The new 
acquaintances were congenial playfellows, that was evident. 

This was our introduction. Gyp has his own way of 
making friends. And as his taste has been exceptionally 
good, I accept them without question. The children begged 
for a daily frolic, and as Gyp needed an airing, it came to 
be a regular habit that we spent an hour or two out of 
every twenty-four with these gentle, well-bred boys. 

They told me that their names were Lionel and Robert. 
Robert was the younger, yet he was always spokesman. 
Lionel standing watching him—a gentle smile on his face— 
full of tenderness for his brother, and ever on the alert 
to correct any omission. “Your cap, Robert’—he would 
Say with a dignity that his two years seniority gave him— 


if Robert forgot to doff his headgear, when speaking to me. 


Or when he thought his brother too inquisitive or con- 
fidential, he would explain, ‘‘You see Robert is quite young 
and forgets.” I accepted his apology gravely, and then 
added that I thought Robert a charming, original little boy. 
This speech brought a smile to Lionel’s face that was lovely 
to see. 

The elder lad, though polite, never seemed quite at ease 
with me. He laughed heartily enough when off playing 
with his brother and Gyp. But directly they came near 
me he was a trifle formal:‘and constrained. He never sat 
beside me and asked: for “a story” in the free, boyish 
fashion that Robert did. Never were two brothers more 
unlike in manner. And though Lionel would sit or more 
often stand near and listen, he never seemed to enjoy him- 


self or to be quite unaffected. I naturally supposed that | 


the child did not like me, and the idea grieved me, for I 
dearly love children and they usually reciprocate my fond- 
ness. So I sought in every way I knew to win him. IT irst 
by courtesy and gentle speaking. He returned courtesy for 
courtesy—and drew no.wnearer. ‘Then I tried chocolate 
drops—usually so fetching to boys. Lionel did not care for 
chocolate drops, “thank you.” Robert looked up anxiously 
at this and said: “Why, Lionel, you must be sick if you 


don’t eare for chocolate drops!” 


I waited awhile, and seeing the lad’s admiring gaze fixed 
on a buneh of Asters I wore, I disengaged the prettiest 
blossom and offered it to him. He thanked me, said it 
would be a pity to spoil my bouquet, and to my chagrin 
courteously refused the flower. I was baffled and sorry— 
not discouraged—and resolved to try a new plan. Wonder- 
ing why the child had such a rooted aversion to me. 

When we next met I was cordial and merry to each, and 
when the rompers returned to my bench, in their usual 
panting condition, I began telling a story unasked—a tale 
which the little people regard as irresistibly funny. 

Robert was almost hysterical. His merry “Ha, Ha’s” 
rang out so that he attracted the attention of the passers-by. 
But Lionel stood, and his face was a curious blending of 
smiles and abstraction. What could be the matter? 

He suddenly turned on me a searching look, which I 
never will forget, and said, pointing to the great cathedral 
that was facing the square, “Is that your church?” 

“No,” answered I, “I am an Episcopalian.” 

“Ah! Then I must tell you that we go to the Jewish 
Church. We are (with a perceptible effort) Hebrews. We 
should have told you before. Perhaps you may not care to 
talk to us, like some of the people who live here. And if—” 
Here I broke in, my eyes were full of tears, and with almost 
a sob in my voice, I cried: 

“You blessed child! What difference can your faith make 
to me? You are a brave little gentleman, and I am proud 
to have met you.” | 

The barrier was down. We were heart to heart friends. 
The grand nature of the child coming out in full confi- 
dential expression when once assured of my sympathy. 
Many an hour we sat hand in hand, talking of his dear 
mother—gone to the better land. Of his future hopes—and 


_ they were noble, progressive ones—though his years counted 


only eight. And of our own happiness in having found 
each other. He learned early in life a lesson of religious 
unity—that when hearts are true, creed is an immaterial 
fact. And my lesson learned was, that intolerance is as 
great a sin as any noted crime in the calendar. 


ELVIRA FLOYD FROEMCKE. 
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The Sunday School. 


Notes from the Teachers’ Meeting of All Souls Church, 
Chicago. 
BY E. H. W. 


I. Introductory. 


Our Sunday school, Saturday night meeting and Pastor’s 
Sunday morning class at the Mexicana Building of the 
present year will be a study of beginnings, a search for the 
roots of religious thoughts, feelings and forms. Iollowing 
in general the outline of the excellent little manual entitled 
“Beginnings,” prepared by Rev. A. W. Gould, each lesson 
will aim to present a double solution of one after another 
of those problems of life and destiny which early began to 
arouse the interest of primitive man. The solution given by 
primitive man will be compared with the results of modern 
investigation. We shall try to compare the primitive guess 
with the later demonstration, where such exists, contrast 
the myth with the science of modern research and the 
legend with the history as verified by modern investigation. 

A myth may be defined as the savage’s science, the at- 
tempt of undeveloped man to interpret the phenomena of 
Nature, human experience ripening into science. The rude 
fancy of the Pinte Indian that the sun is a big chief who 
goes into a hole in the ground to sleep and comes out on the 
other side in the morning because he is too big to turn 
around in his cave, is the counterpart of the more refined 
Greek thought of Phoebus, the sun god, who rode across the 
heavens in his fiery chariot and returned with his boatman 
who rowed him around the ocean way by night. The Pinte 
sun god, like the Greek Kronos, ate his children when the 
opportunity occurred; but in both cases the mother protected 


them. This may indicate that primitive man was a:$can- 


nibal, but that the mother-heart had, even at that dark, 
distant day, begun to brood lovingly over her offspring. 

The sun myths are contrasted with the later thought of 
a cosmic universe and the earth governed by law revolving 
around the sun. These early conceptions cling to men’s 
minds like barnacles to ship bottoms, and are displaced only 
by great efforts after long periods of time. He who would 
change existing notions is always called infidel-—witness 
Anaxagoras, Copernicus, Galileo, Jesus. The myth is the 
product of the child mind as of the savage mind. The early 
science was based on deduction. The fact must fit the 
theory or so much the worse for the fact. Modern science 
is based on induction from facts patiently and lovingly 
garnered. 

Legend is unverifiable history, thought blossoming into 
fancy, and made up of traditions clustering around a man. 
The Arthurian legends are a series of stories growing up 
about the great King Arthur, whose kingly character has 


gathered around itself the real or fancied heroic deeds of 
centuries. Myth and legend interlock, and it is not always 
easy or possible to disentangle the one from the other. 

The one book which is a necessity to the teacher in this 
course is Mr. Gould’s Book of Beginnings, already men- 
tioned, sold by the Western Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety for twenty-five cents. Further aids to this study 
will be found in Clodd’s “Birth and Growth of Myth,” 
Fiske’s “Destiny of Man,” his “Idea of God,” “Myths and 
Myth Makers,” and “Excursions of an Evolutionist,” and 
Clodd’s “Story of Creation.” The Encyclopedia Britannica 
will also be frequently useful. 


A tale of toil that’s never done, I tell; 
Of life where love’s a fleeting wing 
Across the toiler’s murky hell 
Of endless, cheerless journeying, 

I draw to Thee the far-off poor 
And lay their sorrows at Thy door. 


Thou shalt not rest while these, my kind, 
Toil hopelessly in solitude; 
Thou shalt not leave them out of mind— 
They must be reckoned with. The food 
You eat shall bitter be, 
While law robs them and feedeth thee. 
—Hamlin Garland. 
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Books and Authors. 


Illustration from ‘‘Green Arras.”’ 


Mrs. Ward’s Last Book.’ 


Mrs. Ward’s novel has probably had already more than 
half a million readers in the pages of the Century Magazine, 
so that there is little need for us to indicate its general 
character. ‘Those who do not like to take their pleasure 
serially will welcome the book they have been waiting for 
so long in its new form, which for convenience to the eye 
and hand is all that can be asked. Criticism of the book 
will inevitably tend to a comparison between it and the 
books that have preceded it. To “Robert Elsmere” it is 
related very much as Mrs. Stowe’s later novels were re- 
lated to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It was generally agreed 
that in point of art they were an advance on the great anti- 
slavery novel, but because that was written “that the 
thoughts of many hearts might be revealed” and not merely 
as the expression of an individual mind, it stood, and al- 
ways will stand, far up above the others on a pinnacle of 
preeminent renown. The ethics of theological transition is 
a very different question from that of slavery, but it is 
hardly less pressing now than the question of slavery was 
in 1852, and it has a wider social scope. Mrs. Ward entered 
into this question with so much sympathy and intelligence 
that her book took on the attributes of genius instead of 
manifesting merely a talent of the first order, as those fol- 
lowing it have done. These, it has been generally agreed, 
have evinced the finer literary skill, but they have had less 
of moral inspiration. “Sir George Tressady” has a “whole- 
ness of tissue’? which contrasts favorably with the uneven- 
ness of “David Grieve” and the anti-climax of that book. 
It can be less easily compared with “Marcella,” because it 
is a sequel to that interesting and powerful story. Mar- 
cella is the heroine here as there, and her character is con- 
sistent in its inconsistency from first to last. The situation 
is immensely interesting. Passionately eager for the suc- 
cess of her husband’s measure in parliament—a mi@asure 
wholly in the line of her own altruistic aspirations—she 
does her best to bring Sir George Tressady into the service 
of her cause. Her arguments impress him not a little, and 
his observations, to which she instigates him, more; but 


1Sir George Tressady by Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of ‘‘Marcella,”’ 
etc., etc. In two volumes, cloth, 12mo., $2.00. Macmillan company. 
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in the Jast event it is to please her, to secure for her the 
victory She craves so much, that he goes over to the govern- 
ment side and carries enough with him to make Lord Max- 
well sure of a majority. For he is fascinated by her beauty 
and nobility and she, on her side, cannot quite forbear to 
use her personal influence to bring him over to her side. 
We have great chapters when she receives the confession 
of Sir George and her own “contributive negligence” and 
something more are vividly brought home to her; also where 
she goes to soothe the wounded jealousy of George’s wife, 
little knowing that only when she began to be jealous of her 
husband did she begin to love him. Marcella’s influence 
upon Sir George’s character is the engrossing circumstance. 
‘To find the moral in the dangers to which women are liable 
in the sphere of politics would be quite beside the mark. 
The story is too long drawn out. The accessory parts are 
too much elaborated. Lady Tressady, the selfish wife of 
Sir George, is written down too much. Mrs. Ward’s strong- 
est negative characteristic—a lack of humor—is painfully 
apparent. The tragic ending of the book is inexcusable. 
It is not logically demanded and it does much to thwart 
the writer’s moral purpose. If only Death would be so 
kind as to mercifully intervene when it is clear that Life 
can never furnish us with the best imaginable things! But 
Death cannot be relied upon for this friendly office. Why 
not have let us hope that Sir George and Letty managed 
to rebuild their shattered house? Grant that it never could 
have been perfectly beautiful. The temple of domestic love 
is frequently not that and yet no mean affair. The book 
abounds in warning and encouragment, but without vio- 
lence to her art Mrs. Ward might have foregone a con- 
clusion which is too much a confession of failure and gives 
to thousands of readers an unnecessary pang. 
SW oO. 


“A Handbook of Socialism.’ 


Now that the word “socialism” is more or less upon the 
lips of men and women in every circle of life, and there is 
evident a more or less serious desire to understand what is 
really meant by the term, the little hand-book of socialism 
which the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss has prepared is especially 
timely. Its brevity and conciseness and its cheapness are 
strong recommendations, and as a “hand-book” there is 
nothing superior to it for American readers. In so far as 
Professor Ely’s “Socialism and Social Reform” eovers the 
Same ground, the latter’s work is superior in thoroughness 
its bibliography is not confined to English works, and it 
has the advantage which a critical inquiry has over a mere 
exposition or an expository argument. But Professor 
Kly’s work, though larger and more expensive, does not 


attempt to give the history of socialism (for that reference 


must be had to two other of the author’s books); and the 
Same thing is true of Gounetr’s “Socialist State” and 
Schaeffle’s “Quintessence of Socialism,” as well as Kirk- 
up’s “Inquiry into Socialism.” The peculiar virtue of Mr. 
Bliss’ book is its comprehensiveness. This can best be 
Shown by quoting its table of contents: I. Definitions of 
Socialism, alphabetically arranged by authors; II. What 
Socialism is Not; III. What Socialism Is; IV. History of 
Socialism in General; then follow eight chapters on the 
history of Socialism in different countries, quoting largely 
from the pronunciamentos of the several organizations; 
XIII. Socialism and the Political Economists; XIV. Social- 
ism the Only Solution of the Industrial Problem; XV. Ob- 
jection to Socialism; Appendices (constituting a third of the 
volume); A. Biographical Notes on Socialist Writers and 
Leaders (alphabetically arranged), B. Brief Bibliography 
of Socialism, C. Socialist Papers and Magazines, D. Social- 
ist Calendar, PB. Chronology of Socialist Literature, ani, 
finally, a Chart of the Development of Socialism in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Were it not for chapters XIV. and XV., in which the 
author argues for Socialism, the book might fairly be re- 


_ *By W. D. P. Bliss, 1895, New York; Chas. Scribner Sons, London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Cloth; 291 pages: $1.00, 
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garded as simply expository, and in the main it is a suc- 
cinct explanation of socialism as a movement and as a 
theory, but very slightly colored by the author’s bias, which 
is that of “Christian Socialism.” It should be noted that 
Christian Socialism is, hardly more than mentioned in the 
work before us, because the author proposes to publish a 
separate book upon that subject. This, however, takes but 
little from the value of the present volume; inasmuch as 
the special features of the Church socialism which Mr. 
Bliss seems to have in mind under the term “Christian 
Socialism,” are so far outside of the general current of 
socialism as to have little importance for the general 
student; and, of course, it is only for the general student 
that this book is intended. F. W. 8. 


Notes and Comments. 


The illustration in this department is taken from a very 
dainty book of poems entitled “Green Arras,” by Laurence 
Housman, to be published by Way & Williams this month. 
The book is bound in green and gold, after a design by the 


author, and is dedicated to his sister, Clemence. An ex-. 


tended review of the poems will appear in a subsequent 


humber of Tar New Uniry. 


A new volume of poetry will soon be issued from the pen 
of Sir Edwin Arnold, illustrated by himself. It is a trans- 
lation of an old Sanskrit love poem called “The Chaurdpan- 
chasika.” A young Brahman loves a princess and her father 
condemned him to death. While waiting for the execution 


of his sentence he wrote verses of such rare beauty to his 


beloved that the king relented. The Sanskrit original will 
be treated as an illuminated missal in a novel and beauti- 
ful way. 


The Autumn announcement of Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. contains many suggestions to tempt the book- 
lover. “Letters of Victor Hugo,” edited by Paul Meurice, 
containing the unpublished correspondence of Hugo from 
his youth to the end of his life. The complete poetical 
works of James Russell Lowell, Cambridge Hdition, uniform 
with the Cambridge Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes and Browning. “A Year in the Fields,” by John 
Burroughs, with photographs of scenes, illustrating eight 
of the out-door papers, by Mr. Clifton Johnson. Centenary 
De Luxe Edition of the Works of Robert Burns, edited by 
William E. Henley and T. F. Henderson. Of this edition 
the Pall Mall Gazette says, “It is a rare satisfaction to be 
able to say that we possess at last the definitive final edi- 
tion of Burns. It has been a century and more in arriving, 
but it is well worth waiting for.” These are but a few 
titles taken almost at random from an altogether attractive 
list. 

The Atlantic Monthly promises a series of “End of The 
Century Papers,” to follow Mr. Fiske’s paper in a recent 
number on “A Century of Science.” The titles are “A Cen- 
tury of Exploration,” “A Century of Social Betterment,” 
“A Century of Religious Liberalization,” “A Century’s De- 
velopment of American Nationality,” ‘America’s Place 
Among the Nations.” “Reminiscences of Col. 'T. W. Higgin- 
son—a series of papers covering nearly half a century, which 
will appear in early issues, will contain much to interest 
readers of Tur New Uniry. The current number of this 
magazine is worthy of more than passing mention. If space 
permitted, we should like to quote at length from the two 


articles by Chas. W. Eliot—‘‘The Political Menace of the 
Discontented” and “Five American Contributions to Civili- 
zation.” Amid all the strain and stress under which the 
country is at present laboring, we can gather courage for 
the future by looking back upon the triumphs of the past. 
Prof. Eliot names these five contributions to civilization— 
‘“neace-keeping, religious toleration, the development of 
manhood suffrage, the welcoming of hew-comers, and the 
diffusion of well-being” as eminently characteristic of our 
country. All five, essentially moral contributions, being 
triumphs of reason, enterprise, courage, faith and justice, 
over passion, selfishness, inertness, timidity and distrust. 
Beneath each one of these developments there lies a strong 
ethical sentiment, a strenuous moral and social purpose.”’ 
Here, surely, are reasonable grounds for a steady, glowing 
patriotism. 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The Worldis my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion." 


You never can tell what your thoughts will 
do 
In bringing you hate or love; 
For thoughts are things,-and their airy 
wings 
Are swifter than carrier doves. 
They follow the law of the universe— 
Each thing must create its kind; 
And they speed o’er the track to bring you 
back 
Whatever went out from your mind. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. 


The first fall meeting was held at the 
headquarters October 6, with Mr. Gould pre- 
siding. The others present were Mrs. Per- 
kins, Miss Lord, Miss Safford, Mr. bBulke- 
ley, Mr. Kendall and Mr. Scheible. The 
treasurer’s report showed an encouraging 
increase both of sales and of collections, 
besides a donation of ten dollars from the 
Quincy Sunday school and one of $1.12 from 
the Sunday school at Janesville. 

Mr. Gould presented inquiries from two 
publishing houses who are anxious to issue 
new works embodying the material of the 
first year’s ‘‘Nature Studies.’’ It was moved 
to leave the matter entirely to Mr. Gould’s 
discretion. The committee appointed at the 
June meeting reported in regard to the re- 
printing of parts 1 and 2 of Mr. Gannett’s 
“Childhood of Jesus,’’ and was instructed 


to issue a new edition of a thousand copies 


of each. 

It was also reported that the first hundred 
bound copies of ‘‘Nature Studies’’ had al- 
ready been sold and that two hundred 
more had been similarly bound. 

The uncertain condition of finances at the 


Unitarian rooms making it necessary that the 


society assume a share of the rent at the 
headquarters, it was voted that the society 
pledge the sum of two hundred dollars 
toward the expense of maintaining the head- 
quarters. It was also moved that Mr. Gould 
be delegated to represent the society at the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society at Greenfield, and to carry 
its greetings to the co-workers in the East. 

Attention was called to the series of les- 
sons prepared by Miss Buck of Cleveland 


a —— 


under the title of ‘‘Unity Bible Studies,’’ 
and the probability of our being able to 
issue these for general use among the Sun- 
day schools. It was voted that we take 
steps toward doing so, the matter being 
left in charge of the president, with the 
recommendation that we contract for a thou- 
sand copies of each number. 

Another one of the society’s publications 
now out of print is the series of primary 
class ecards called ‘‘Sayings of Jesus.’’ It 
was thought that a change in both the size 
and style of these cards would be desirable, 
so the matter was referred to a committee 
consisting of Mr. Gould, Miss Stafford and 
Miss Lord. The president reported that 
Miss Bartlett had been unable to find the 
time during the summer, but that she hoped 
to prepare the series of lessons on ‘‘Every 
Day Religion’? by next fall. The matter of 
union meetings for Sunday school workers 
was also discussed, informally, there being 
prospects of such meetings at Chicago this 
fall. 

Then came the sad event of the meeting, 
in the tendered resignation of Rey. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, who has been so active as 
director of the society for the last twenty- 
three years. It was moved that action on 
the resignation be deferred and that the 
secretary be asked to communicate’ the 
unanimous wish of the board that he with- 
draw his resignation. Adjourned. 

ALBERT SCHEIBLHE, 
Secretary. 


UNIVERSALIST.—The Universalists of 
Indiana are exercised over some preachers 
who seem to have some leaning toward the 
higher criticism, maybe have some doubts 
about miracles, in short, have a disposition 
to use their minds on theological questions 
and bring them up to date, such being as 
we understand it the method of the rational- 
ist and the attitude of rationalism. At 
their last state convention they passed the 
following series of resolutions, which we 
print in full for the instruction they. con- 
tain. Our readers will note that these reso- 
lutions were not passed either by a Presby- 
terian or Methodist body. Neither of these 
bodies would care to precipitate so dog- 
matic a declaration upon their constitu- 
ency. 

‘IV. WHEREAS, The Universalist Churches 
and Convention of Indiana have all been 
builded up to their present position upon 
the theory that the Bible is infallible au- 
thority in all matters of religious faith and 
practice, and, | 

WHEREAS, During the last few years, there 
has appeared in our ministerial force a few 
preachers who, by their public utterances 


in our pulpits, and especially at the meet- 
ings of our associations, ministerial circles 
and conventions, and by their private eon- 
versations and conduct when among our 
people and when among strangers, seek to 
belittle the Bible as an infallible guide 
in matters of religious life; and who, un- 
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der the misleading guise of ‘‘higher criti- 
eism,”’ are in the habit of<casserting that 
certain assumed facts of science are true 
and that they contradict the Bible, and 
that the Bible must give way to these as- 
sumed facts, and all true religion must con- 
form to and be based upon science, and the 
old position of our church in reference to 
the Bible must be abandoned, and rational- 
ism be substituted; and 

WuHeEREAS, These so-called ‘‘Higher Crit- 
ies,’ or rationalists, are not in any sense 
building up the Universalist Chureb in this 
state; but on the contrary are creating divi- 
sions and are causing doubts and misgivings 
among our people, beclouding their faith 
and chilling their zeal, and putting in the 
hands of the opponents of our faith much 
evidence in support of the old slanderous 
charge that Universalists are infidels; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That, while we do not intend 
to abridge any man’s freedom of thought 
or speech, we do protest that the teachings 
of these preachers, who in any way seek 
to belittle the Bible as an infallible author- 
ity in religion, is not in any sense Universal- 
ism, and no person has the right to pro- 
claim such skepticism in the name of the 
Universalist Chureh. If the historic posi- 
tion of the Universalist Chureh for a hun- 


dred years, in regard to the Bible, does 
not stfit. these brethren, their own sense 


of honor should lead them to seek a more 
congenial fellowship; and be it further 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this .con- 
vention that the Circuit Committee and the 
officers of the churches of the state should 
use their influence, to prevent the employ- 
ment, by any church in this state, of any 
minister who is in any way given to the 
practices set forth in the preamble to these 
resolutions; and that the Committee on 
Fellowship of the convention ought not to 
grant any license or fellowship to any 
preacher whovis not certainly known to be 
in harmony with the doctrines of our church, 


and especially a believer in the Bible as. 


an infallible rule of faith and practice in 
all matters pertaining to the religious life; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That our. preachers, Sunday 
school superintendents and teachers should 
devote more time and effort to increase the 
‘confidence and faith of the people in the 
Bible as the authoritative text book in reli- 
gion; and that they should make it clear to 
all with whom they come in contact that 
no kind of rationalism is in any sense Uni- 
versalism. (Adopted.) 

Sunday: evehing services conducted by 
Rey. J. J. Lewis, associate pastor, have 
commenced at St. Paul’s Church, Chi- 
cago. With the aid of the stereop- 
ticon and an expert operator, scenes 
amidst which great events have been 
enacted, are visited. In addition to the pic- 
tures, brief services of familiar songs, 
words and music being reproduced upon the 
canvas, Pre rendered. * * * Unity Church, 
Oak FP _ék, Ill., will entertain the Western 
Conference, composed of the ministers and 
parish delegates of the Universalist 
churches, in the states west of New York, 
October 20, 21, 22. Dr. Rexford of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Dr. Shutter of Minneapolis, 
are among the promised speakers. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Mr. Jesse D. 
O. Powers (one of our own young men) 
occupied the pulpit of the Independent 
Church for Mr. Horner September 14, 1896, 
and preached a splendid sermon to a large 
and appreciative congregation. Mr. Powers 
graduates at Meadville Divinity School next 
June. He graduated at Ann Arbor before 
going to Meadville, and while there did mis- 
Sionary work in adjoining towns under the 
guidance of Rey. J. T. Sunderland. Mr. 
Powers possesses the rare gift of extem- 
poraneous speech to a high degree, and his 
friends look forward to a useful career for 
him in the Liberal ministry. 

The Sunday school turned out well yester- 
day, every class of last year being repre- 
sented. A teachers’ meeting to study the 


-peading 
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lesson for next Sunday will be held next 
Friday evening in the church parlors, to 
which all are welcome who‘ care to come. 

The Reed Stuart Fraternity promises to 
be active during the coming winter. A 
lawn party will be held this week, Tues- 
day, on the lawns of Mrs. Merritt and Mr. 
Merrill on Maple street. 

A recent Sunday evening Rev. Watari 
Katashima of Japan lectured on the Religion 
of Japan. Mr. Katashima possesses the 
distinction of being the only native Japan- 
ese ever settled over a Liberal church in 
America. He studied at Meadville, where 
he was a fellow student with Mr. Horner. 
Thence he went to Cambridge, and is now 
on his way to Japan, where he expects 
to aid in rationalizing the religion of his 
native country. 


PEORIA.—The People’s Church held 
memorial exercises on the 138th inst. in 


honor of their beloved founder and fellow 
member, Edwin R. Brown, familiarly known 
as “the Sage of Elmwood.’”’ The responsive 
used on the oceasion was taken 
from the writings of Mr. 
The sentences were so characteristic and 
high that we print the exercise in full in 
our Congress department. The pastor, Mr. 
Marsh, read further extracts from Mr. 
Brown’s writings. Addresses were made by 
Dr. J. T. Stewart, Mr. O. B, Parker, Miss 
Kate B. Lynch; Mr. J. R. Baker and Mr. 
J. W. Avery, all of them associates and 
fellow workers with Mr. Brown. 


MINNESOTA.—The newly organized Lib- 
eral Society of New Ulm has recently voted 
to invite Rey. H. L. Buzzell of Fairhaven, 
Mass., to spend a month with them. At 
the close of this temporary engagement it 
is hoped that a permanent arrangement can 
be made to settle him as their first minister. 
Mr. Buzzell intends to come West and be- 
gin his work the first of November. * * * 
The annual meeting of the Minnesota Uni- 
tarian Conference will be held at New Ulm, 
November 16-18, being deferred to a later 
date than usual on account of the campaign 
distractions. The programme of this year’s 
meeting will be an unusually strong one, 
including, in addition to contributions by 
Minnesota men, addresses by Revs. 8S. M. 
Crothers of Cambridge, Geo. Batchelor and 


Brown himself. | 


E. A. Horton 
of Chicago. 


of Boston, and A. W. Gould 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago Political Equal- 
ity League is doing a good work in arous- 
ing the interest of its members in that part 
of our municipal housekeeping represented 
by the coming election of trustees for the 
state university in November... We should 
not be too much engrossed in our own 
social, religious and intellectual activities 
as to neglect that which will enable future 
generations to appreciate and enjoy not 


only what we have in these directions, 
but still larger opportunities. This may 


only be accomplished by placing our edu- 
cational institution in competent hands. It 
is therefore especially urged upon every 
woman in the state to secure her right 
to vote on this important object by regis- 
tering on one of the two days set apart 
for that purpose, October 13 or 20. 


CATHOLIC.—The death of Bishop 
Marty at St. Cloud, Minn... caused wide- 
spread griet throughout Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas. His life calls to mind the 
devotion to duty and disregard of hard- 
Ships which characterized the Jesuit fathers 
in the early history of the settlement of the 
Northwest. Born in Switzerland, in 1834, a 
member of the order of St. Benedict, and 
first abbot of the monastery of St. Mein- 
rads, in Indiana, the end of the sixties 
found him in Dakota, consecrating his life 
to the Indians. A scholarly prelate, learned 
in many languages, his years were spent 
among hardships, ministering to the lowly. 
One more name to be added to the scroll, 
which lengthens with the centuries, in which 
the Church of Rome may well glory. 


ETHICAL SOCIETIES.—We copy the fol- 
lowing items of interest from The Cause 
published by the Ethical Society of Phila- 
delphia: 

We have just learned that there is an 
Australasian Society for Social Ethics, with 
headquarters in Sydney (Frane Garstin, 
chairman, Woman’s Voice office). Its motto 
is, “‘Let there be light,’’ and its object, 
“The unfoldment of character—individual. 
social, political, national, international and 
spiritual.’”’ There is also a New Zealand 
Society for Social Ethics, (founded August 
23, 1893—with headquarters at 192 Madras 
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street, Latimer Square, Christchurch, New 
Zealand). The following statements from 
its circular will serve to indicate its spirit: 

‘We live for the promotion of the Higher 
Life, and to teach and exemplify the Science 
of Human Duty.”’ 

‘Weare all our brother’s keepers; and we 
repudiate the brand of Cain.’’ 

‘“We see the world infatuated with the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of life; and we know that such 
sowing can only produce harvests of bitter 
fruits; therefore we are banded together to 
overcome these monsters, and we solicit lov- 
ing help in every way from others.”’ 

These new growths are the more inter- 
esting because they are not the result of any 
concerted action of the Ethical Movement, 
whether in America or Europe, but are 
spontaneous products of the soil, and show 
how widespread is the interest in practical 
ethics and social reform. * * * The Eth- 
ical societies of Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland are planning for a congress at 
Burich next year. 


HERE AND THERE.—A $5,000 organ has 
been placed in the church at Thornton, 
England, the native town of the Brontes, 
in commemoration of the sisters, Charlotte 
and Emily. * * * The World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union has presented 
a unique petition to Queen Victoria, pray- 
ing for increased protection against the 
liquor traffic, and the opium trade. It bears 
7,000,000 signatures and is signed in forty- 
four different languages. * * * Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer has returned to this coun- 
try, after a fifteen months’ residence in 
EKurope. She will address various schools 
and colleges for women, beginning in Massa- 
chusetts. * * * The city of Berlin, Ger- 
many, is among those which are experi- 
menting suceessfully with the Pingree plan 
of allowing the unemployed to eultivate 
unused land in its vicinity. * * * The jour- 
nal of the Maha Bodhi Society, states that 
Mr. H. Dharmapala has been elected an 
honorary member of the Ethnographical So- 
ciety of France. During the absence of Mr. 
Dharmapala. in America, his paper will be 
edited by Babu Charu Chandra Bose. * * * 
The first sod has been cut for the erection 
of a monument to John. Wycliffe, at 
Lutterworth, England. 


Among George Eliot’s most devoted 
friends was Mr. Herbert Spencer, who had 
led her first steps on the path of litera- 
ture, and whose influence had _ greatly 
helped to develop her ideas and views of 
life. It was with George Eliot that I first 
met Herbert Sp2ncer. Our acquaintance 
began in quite an original manner. 

I had been in George BEliot’s drawing- 
room for some time, when a dried-up look- 
ing little man with a typical English face 
entered. “I am very glad that you have 
come to-day,’’ said our hostess to him, 
‘for I can introduce to you an embodied 
negation of your principles, Mme. Kovyal- 
evsky, a female mathematician. I must 
inform you,’’ she added, turning to me, 
“that my friend here denies even the pos- 
sibility of the existence of a female mathe- 
matician. To be sure, he admits that oc- 
casionally there arise exceptional women 
who are superior in intellect to the aver- 
age male, but he maintains that these 
women will eventually be drawn toward 
literature and the fine arts; that they will 
use their power to criticise and analyze, to 
dissect life and their friends, but they 
will never allow themselves to be fettered 
in the purely abstract sphere. Try to make 
him think otherwise.”’ 

The little old man sat down beside me 
and looked at me with some curiosity. I 
had not the least idea who he was, and 
there was nothing in his manner that made 
me feel timid. The subject of the con- 
versation was the everlasting question of 
woman’s endowments and rights and of 
the good or evil which might arise for all 
humanity if a greater proportion of women 
devoted themselves to study. My oppo- 
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9 A full and complete line of Cooking and tuesie 
Heating goods for all kinds of fuel, made by 
the same mechanics and of the same material 


y 
ita) as “Garlands.” **Michigans’’ are the peer of A774 
GAGS ANY other line EXCEPT “Garlands gua) 


THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 


BP. POW Buleke © 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. 
POWELL. 

‘This book [now in its fourth tg is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.” Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. 


Price Reduced from 50O0c, 


A BOOK FOR TO-DAY. 


Rev. W. D. Simond’s New 
Volume of 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


AMERICAN LIBERTY 


Contains earnest and able discussions of 
some of the greatest questions 
now before the public. 


PAPER 50 CENTS. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


CHICAGO. 


THE MONADNOCK, 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
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University of Michigan 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Minnesota 
North-Western University 
Lake Forest University ang 
Beloit College. 


9OOOOOOOOD 


MESSRS. WAY & WILLIAINIS offer to any 
person securing TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
(250) NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE NEW 
UNITY free tuition for one year to any of the 
above institutions, and ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS ($100) in cash additional. To anyone 
securing ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY (150) 
new subscribers, they offer FREE TUITION as 
above. To persons securing less than these 
numbers a commission of 25 per cent. will be 
allowed on all subscriptions turned in. 

Checks and post office orders must accom- 
pany all lists and should be made payagle to 
WAY & WILLIAMS. The subscription price is 
two dollars ($2.00) per year. This offer will 
be held open until January 11,1897. For sample 
copies, subscription blanks and for further in- 
formation address WAY & WILLIAIMIS, 1651 
The Monadnock, Chicago. 
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Cchermernorn s Teachers’ Agency, 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


A Fepalat Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 

BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 
stantial and pig form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago A grand. good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send fer information. 


Practical Politics. 
A LAY SERMON, 


eS BY 


WILLIAM KENT. 


Alderman Thirty-Second Ward. 


Delivered at All Souls Church, 
Chicago, Sept. 13, 1896. 


Published by Publication Committee of 
All Souls Church. 


For Sale at = = 


THE NEW UNITY OFFICE, 


Monadnock Building, = Chicago, 


And at leading book stores and news stands 
in the city. PRICE 10 CENTS 


FOR THOUGHT 


AND 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Gift Booklet of Poems and Selections 
Square, 12mo., white embossed cover. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


$250|GIVEN 
GOLD AWAY 


Who can form the greatest number of words 
from the lettersin EDITORS? You are smart enough 
to make fifteen or more words we feel sure, and if 
you do you will receivea good reward. Do not use 
any letter more times than it appears in the word. 
No proper nouns. No foreign words. Use any 
dictionary that isstandard. Use plurals. Here is 
an example of the way to work it out: Editors, 
edit, sot, dot, dots, to, etc. These words count. 
The publish-r of Woman’s WorLD AND JENNESS 
MILLER MONTHLY will pay $50.00 in gold to the per- 
son able to make the largest list of words from the 
letters in the word EDITORS; $25.00 for the second 
largest; $15.00 for the third; $10.0v for the fourth; 
>5.00 for the twenty next largest, and $2 v0 each for 
the twenty-five next largest lists. The above re- 
wards are given free and without consideration for 
the purpose of attracting attention to our hand- 
some ladies’ magazine, twenty-four pages, ninety- 
81x long columns finely illustrated, and a!l original 
matter, long and short stories by the best authors; 
price ¢1 per year. It is necessary for you, to enter 
the contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps for a three 
months’ trial subscription with your list of words, 
and every person sending the 24 cents and a list of 
fifteen words or more is guaranteed an extra pres- 
ent by retucn mil (in addition to the magazine), 
of a large 192-page book, ‘*The Master of the Mine,’ 
by Robe: t Buchanan. aremarkably fascinating love 
Story. Satisfaction guaranteed in «very case or 
your money refunded. Lists should b sent at 
once, and n: t later than Nov 20, eo that the names 
of successful contestants may be in the December 
issue, published in November. Our pub ication 
has been established nine years. We refer you to 
any mercantile agency for our standing. Write 
how. Address J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 905 
Temple Court Building, New York City. 


; 


nent made some remarks which, according 
to my judgment now, were only for the 
purpose of kindling my opposition. and in- 
citing me to combat. It was no difficult un- 
dertaking. I was at this time quite young; 
the five or six years which then separated 
me from childhood I had spent in strug- 
gling with all my power for the right of 
devoting myself to my favorite study; I 
had for woman’s cause a neophyte’s burn- 
ing zeal, and I was at that period so fully 
convinced that I had the incontestible truth 
on my side that all bashfulness disappeared 
when it was a question of defending the 
good cause. 

Besides, as before mentioned, I had not 
the slightest idea who the opponent was I 
had to deal with, and the eagerness of the 
dispute soon made me forget all the others 
about me. George Eliot did all she could 
in encouraging me to speak, and soon all 
the others present grew silent and listened 
to us. This surely ought to have made me 
stop and reflect, but I did not notice it 
until later, and answered bravely and 
without allowing myself to become con- 
fused, all ny opponent’s remarks and some- 
times sarcastic objections. 

Our debate had lasted at least three- 
quarters of an hour when George Eliot at 
last smilingly said: ‘‘You have fought 
nobly and well for our cause, and if Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is not conquered now, I 
fear he must be considered irreclaimable.’’ 
My amazement at these words can easily 
be imagined.—Boston Transcript. 


Feed Them Properly 


and carefully; reduce the painfully large percent- 
age of infant mortality. Take no chances and 
make no experiments in this very important mat- 
ter. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk has saved thousands of little lives. 


A doctor in the Highlands of Scotland, 
whose patients are scattered over wide 
district, takes carrier pigeons with him on 
his rounds and sends his prescriptions by 
them to the apothecary. He leaves pigeons, 
too, with distant families, to be let loose 
when his services are needed. 


For Indigestion. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. 8S. H. Moorg, Indianapolis, Ind., says: “I 
have used it in my own family in cases of indigestion 
and general debility, with entirely satisfactory 
results.”’ 


According to Prometheus the largest ship 
in the world is building at the Vulcan ship- 
yard in Bredon, near Stettin, Germany, for 
the Hamburg-American line. The same 
builders constructed the first large express 
steamer built in Germany, the Augusta-Vic- 
toria, of the same line: The new monster 
steamer has a length of 625 feet on the water 
line, and is therefore considerably larger 
than the Campania, which is 600 feet in 
length between perpendiculars. The en- 
gines will have 27,000 horse power and a 
speed of 22 knots is expected. The engines 
and boilers will also be furnished by the 
Vulcan shipyards. Yonstruction has been 
commenced already.—Scientific American. 


How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props.. Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm. | 
WEstT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O. | 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting» 


directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 


The Institutional Church, 


BY 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A copyright reprint from the New Hngland 


Magazine, for August, profusely illustrated with | 


architectural and other cuts of Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis, All Souls Church, Chicago, 
and other institutional churches. 


10 cents. For sale at THE NEW UNITY 
OFFICE, [Monadnock bldg., Chicago. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 
White Vellum, Be, oe eae es oe 1.50 
Dis oa sak hed thm eh aeek Ad's 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving — of harmony between the re- 
yresentatives of the various religions. 
tdited by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Cloth 1.25 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. = .30 
Applied Religion 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 

Il; Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant....  .10 

III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 

lV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 


The eo of the World. (First Series.) 
1. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver... 
Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 


II 
¥ y . Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 10cts. 
\ 


Buddha, the Light of Asia....... each. 


socrates, the Prophet of Reason 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
Vil. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 
The Cause of the Toilller...............00008: 


Oy I BS. icc cwiescensescese ol 
Ten Great Novels............. ee a te 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

International Congress of Women........ .1C 
The Selfishness of Grief...................4. .05 
Death as a Friend (out of = Daas dca Pore 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual........... 50 
A Prememer’s VOGREIOM. . 2... 6.5. ccc cess cess og an 
The Education of the Soul.................. 05 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ 10 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged............ 10 


) What is Materialism? 
The Dual lystery ) what is Spirituality?§ 1° 


The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ .05 


Repert of Proceedings of the First Am. 
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Sent posipaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid 
, to let you try their in- 
fF cubator before buying 
it, has no faith in their 
machine. Wewill sell 
fs you ours ON TRIAL. 
NOT A CENT until 
tried, and a child can 
run it with 5 minutes’ attention a day. We 
won FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost you 5 cts. and give you $100 
worth of practical information on poultry 
and incubators and the money there isin 
the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, 
etc., .25. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and - cents 
and we willsend you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Care 
and Repair,’’ a book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 
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Announcements. 


Che Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
czettes tn Chicago. | 


ALL SouLs CuurcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssiAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 28rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hatt, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ErHicaAL CuLTURE Society, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


I'RIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van _ Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar-. 


tine’s Academy, 833 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


IsAcan TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak ParRK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist), R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHuRCcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CnuRcH (Univer- 
Salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. Mo. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. | 


St. Pauvuu’s CuurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuaurcn (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. : 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book ROOMS OF THE HEAapD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian’ and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


“Life-Studies.” 


1. A Wayside Prophet. By Marion D. Shutter. 
8. The House Beautiful. By William C. Gannett. 
4. Heart-Ache and Heart’s Ease. By Charles 
G Ames. | 
5. — of Character. By Paul R. Frothing- 
am. 
6. What ofa Day? By Caroline J. Bartlett. 
8. Mlonuments of the Leaves. By M. D. Shutter. 
9. Winter Fires. By James M. Leighton. 
10. Culture without College. By William C. 
Gannett. 
11. Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M. eg perf 
12. Enduring Hardness. By John W. Chadwick. 
13. Unsatisfied Longings. By W. H. Savage. 
14. Serenity. By James H. West. 
15. Fromthe Woods. By Caroline J. Bartlett. 
16. Work and Rest. By John W. Chadwick. 
17. The Home. By Phoebe M. Butler. 


Single copy, 6 cents. Ten copies assorted, 50 
cents. Ten copies of any single issue, 30 cents. 


Choice Edition: Nos. 3, 10and 17 may also be 
had porn: on heavy paper, silk-stitched in en- 
ee envelopes, white or tinted covers, 15 cents 
each. 


JAMES H, WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, = = = = BOSTON. 


Climax Dish Washer. 
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Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of the ea has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
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for Health 


The 
Salt River Valley 


(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

O 

e) 

2) 

e) 

6 

of Arizona © 
and the various O 
health resorts in 5 
New Mexico. O 
(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

e) 

(e) 

e) 

(e) 

O 


®) ate unrivalled for the cure of chronic 
lung and throat diseases. Pure, dry air; 
© an equable temperature; the right alti- 
%) tude; constant sunshine. 
Descriptive pamphlets, issued by Pas- 
senger Department of Santa Fe Route, 
@ contain such complete information rel- ¢ 
@) ative to these regions as invalids need. @ 
; bey’ ig of altitude, temperature, © 
umidity, hot springs, sanatoriums, cost 
§ of living, medical attendance, social ad- 
©) vantages, etc., are concisely treated, 
< Physicians are respectively asked to 
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O 
O 
© 
* 
place this literature in the hands of @ 
patients who seek a 3 

Address, O 


e of climate. 
G. T. NICHOLSON, 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,”’ IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO | 


HE FEDERALIST. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . ; 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work. 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, Ill. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Old and New Unitarian Belief. By 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. Price $1.50. 
CONTENTS.—Historical Introduction, 

The Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, 

The Bible, Christianity, Concerning 

Jesus, The Future Life, The Great Sal- 

vation, Loss and Gain. 

Wecan here trace the growth of the New Uni- 
tarian gospel, see something of:the great mould- 
ing influences that have shaped and changed it, 
note the dangers it has encountered, thrill with 
the warm light of its newly discovered hope, 
feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints.... Decidedly 
marking a clearer point of vision in the develop- 
ment of Unitarian thought.— The Unitarian. 
The Essential Man. A Monograph on 

Personal Immortality in the Light of 

Reason. By GEORGE CROSWELL 

CrEssEY, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one 
can read without profit.—TZhe New World. 


The Postulates of Revelation and of 
Ethics. By Txomas Hi, D. D., 


LL. D. 394 pages, with portrait, price 
$1.50. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


The 


CHARACTER of the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and its officials is 
Shown in the way it 
goes about preparing 


Broad 
its tourist literature. 
Gauge Each year it issues a 


new edition of its ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 
which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. S. 
Fee, the General Passenger agent, be- 
lieves in letting people know what a 
great country they have out there, and 
Mr. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 


neck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 


Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 feet high, and 
related the story of the ascent in 
Sketches of Wonderland, published in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific climb 
in the Bitter Root Range in Montana, to 
hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen 
of the land might know where to go for 
such game. That a railroad company 
is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 
the books will be read as we well know 
these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. 8. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it as we have 


